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American films are the chief British source of interest and knowl- 
edge so far as the American people and their history, country, and 
life are concerned. Every night of the week tens of thousands of 
British men, women, and children are seeing American films, 
which constitute some eighty per cent of the total footage shown on 
the British screen. 

There is no doubt that these American films, whatever their in- 
trinsic quality, do arouse very great interest in the country which 
produces them. From an interest in American films has come an 
interest in American film and other popular magazines and in 
American film gossip in the British press. From it has come also 
an interest in some of the chief subjects treated in American films— 
the Wild West, the gangster-ridden city, pleasure-loving, divorce- 
seeking society—an interest which the popular press has now to 
feed. From it has come too an interest in, and the increasing use of, 
American slang. 

Indeed the tempo of British life itself is being altered by the im- 
pact of the United States, an impact which would be far less power- 
ful upon Britain were it not for the domination of the American 
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film over the British screen. British people are coming to acquire 
habits, good and bad, as well as ways of speech, under the influence 
of American films. They are beginning to demand new comforts, 
such as refrigeration and new foods, of which they have learned 
from seeing American films. Their willingness to accept new fash- 
ions in dress, architecture, decoration, and other things would be 
far less were it not that American films have accustomed them to 
what would otherwise seem harshly novel. 

Hollywood should therefore be conscious of the fact that it ex- 
ercises an influence not merely over the British view of America, 
but over the development of British life itself. If British people are 
today a hundred times more interested in at least some aspects of 
American life than they were a quarter of a century ago, Holly- 
wood is entitled to take credit to itself for the improvement. If 
they have come to believe that in the United States every other 
family indulges in divorce; that young society people live habitu- 
ally in an atmosphere of high-powered cars, lavish clothes, cock- 
tails, and illicit love; that cattle rustling and even Indian trouble 
still reign in the lawless West; that one must dodge bullets on the 
streets of Chicago; that corruption reigns in public life, Hollywood 
must take the blame for this madman’s view of America which is 
so much in vogue in the United Kingdom. 

The British press, when rightly criticized for the inadequate and 
tendentious picture of the American scene which much of it paints, 
can and does reply that the American film is responsible. It has 
given the British people a distorted view of American life and a 
taste for frivolous or sensational American news, against which 
popular newspapers can make little headway. The press can never 
expect to exert as powerful an influence upon the public, so far 
as the United States is concerned, as the screen. 

Even radio and education, the two great propaganda agencies 
in Britain which are not compelled to give the public what it thinks 
it wants, are powerless to correct the wrong impressions of the 
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United States which the British public has acquired as a result of 
seeing American films. They would find it difficult to do so, even 
if they could devote much time to the matter, and employed the 
best available techniques. They naturally find it impossible to do 
so as things are, for schools, universities, and other educational 
agencies in Great Britain make singularly little use of the new 
techniques which recent inventions have put at their disposal, of 
which techniques the talking film is at present much the most 
effective. 

Only about one thousand British educational institutions are 
equipped with film projectors, of which only two hundred are for 
sound as well as vision. Even those few institutions that do make 
use of tie film as an educational aid are far from having thought 
out its possibilities fully, or from having made it more than an inci- 
dental luxury, so far as their curriculum is concerned. 

On the whole, British education today is proceeding along the 
same lines that it would have done had the radio and the talking 
film never been invented. Indeed the persistence of the lecture 
method would suggest that it was proceeding almost as if the printed 
book had never been invented. The fact that information is more 
easily absorbed and interest much more easily aroused if the eye 
and the ear are used together, as they are when the film is the 
medium of approach, than if the ear alone is used, as it is when 
radio or lectures are the medium of approach, or if the eye alone is 
used, as it is when the printed word is the chief medium of ap- 
proach, is hardly appreciated. 

This is the more surprising in that Britain has built up an enviable 
record of pioneering in the field of educational and documentary 
flms—much more so than in the field of entertainment films. 
Personalities like Mary Field and Bruce Woolfe and companies 
like Gaumont British Instructional Films Limited, in the educa- 
tional, and personalities like John Grierson and Paul Rotha, and 
companies like the Empire Marketing Board and Post Office Film 
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Units and the Strand Film Company, in the documentary field, 
have won much more respect for Britain among students of the 
cinema than any personalities or companies in purely commercial 
fields. In spite of this, however, educational and documentary film 
producers in Britain cannot expect much patronage from com- 
mercial film renters and exhibitors, from the state or from education. 
Each, therefore, is in a measure compelled to live a precarious, ex- 
perimental existence. And the documentary producer is having to 
become more and more the handmaiden of advertising interests. 

Of course all British film producers, commercial and otherwise, 
are inclined to blame many of their difficulties on American com- 
petition. They have been pressing during the present year for such a 
revision of the expiring quota-restriction act, which compels British 
renters and exhibitors to purchase at least a certain proportion of 
British films, as will ensure them at least a reasonable protected 
domestic market for their output. They also wish to prevent, by an 
insistence upon the expenditure of at least seventy-five thousand 
dollars per film ranking for quota, the production by American 
companies in Britain of what are called “quota quickies” (cheap, 
shoddy films hastily put together to satisfy quota requirements and 
thus enable the purchase of further films made normally in the 
United States). 

But their further and fundamental purpose they find difficult 
to achieve. This is to secure for themselves a share of the American 
market, if not proportionate to the American share of the British 
market, at least proportionate to the British share of the total Anglo- 
American film output. For British producers rightly argue that the 
production of first-class films often, though not always, involves the 
expenditure of larger quantities of money than are justified if the 
film is to have a purely British sale. The thirty million dollars 
which American film producers earn in Britain every year is very 
often the vital element in their income which turns an unprofitable 
into a profitable venture. 
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The long feature film in Britain, which is not going to get an 
appreciable foreign sale, ought not, if it is to return a profit, to cost 
more than five hundred thousand dollars. It ought to cost this only 
if it is to be one of the outstanding pictures of the year, with unusual 
box-office appeal. The normal feature and the short film ought, if a 
decent profit is to be expected and if little foreign revenue is likely, 
to cost a very modest sum, indeed, compared with those habitually 
expended in Hollywood. Only if a regular Dominion and American 
sale is to be expected, can British producers afford to operate on the 
financial scale of Hollywood. 

British producers are inclined to blame this lack of American 
market not so much on American legislation, which imposes no 
undue barriers on the importation of foreign films, nor on the 
American public, which seems to accept good British films gladly 
(though often without being conscious that they are British), but 
on the American producers and the cinema circuits which they con- 
trol. It is, so British producers argue, almost impossible for the 
ordinary American exhibitor to book British films because of the 
financial control of the great American companies and their book- 
ing arrangements. 

This is particularly the complaint of the producers of short films, 
including educational and documentary films. For American com- 
panies are very apt to throw their short films in with their long ones, 
as a sort of discount—just as they sometimes induce or compel 
exhibitors to take several mediocre features as the price of getting 
one super picture. Very few exhibitors have room for regular inde- 
pendent short films, British or otherwise. The March of Time, the 
newsreels, Silly Symphony or other short comedy have taken up 
all the time available, considering the length of the feature or 
features, even if American short films have not been thrown in by 
the company whose long film provides the current feature. 

Americans might reply that, real though such obstacles to the 
entrance of British films into the United States may be, more real 
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still is the poor average quality of British films. Only occasionally 
does the British film industry turn out a super picture which can be 
trusted to fill American cinemas. And its average product lacks the 
speed, the technical efficiency, and other assets, which induce the 
regular movie-goer to put up with run-of-the-mill American films. 

Moreover, as things are, it is often difficult for the American 
movie-goer to realize that he is seeing a British picture, even on the 
few occasions when such an opportunity is open to him. For not 
merely is the name of the American distributor rather than the 
British producer apt to catch his attention, but also there will sel- 
dom be anything distinctively British about the picture. If good it 
will be apt to be, to the casual film-goer, indistinguishable from a 
good American picture; it will have little more British flavor than 
such American productions as Cavalcade, The Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer, Lloyds of London, or Little Lord Fauntleroy. Indeed it is 
sometimes said, that while there is a British film industry, in the 
sense of an industry making films in Britain, there is not yet a 
British film industry in the sense of an industry distinctively British 
in personnel, spirit, and character. 

So much cannot, however, be said of British educational and doc- 
umentary films. This is a field in which Britain has been a pioneer 
and in which her films can, month by month, challenge comparison 
with those of any other country. It is solely because they are not 
known and because the market for this type of film, wherever made, 
is as yet very narrow, that British educational and documentary 
films are so little shown in the United States. 

It is to be hoped that the efforts which are now being made by 
various bodies to bring about an international exchange of signi- 
ficant films will have the effect of making British educational and 
documentary films better known and in greater demand in the 
United States.’ In any case, the negotiations ancillary to the revision 


? Paul Rotha’s own visit this autumn, and the interesting program of British documentary 
films which he is bringing with him, should give Americans a better chance than they have 
yet had of appreciating the significance of British work in this new film field. 
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of the British Film Quota Act should serve to bring about a better 
exchange of films of all types between Great Britain and the United 
States. American producers justly fearful of too large and rapid a 
reduction in their share of the British market may be more inclined 
to aid, rather than obstruct, British producers who are attempting to 
secure 4n American outlet for their product. 

But there is little that can be done by legislation, on either side of 
the Atlantic, and little that is likely to be done by commercial film 
interests to improve the quality of their output, from the point of 
view of its effect on international understanding. Nor can producers 
of entertainment films or government departments with a similarly 
commercial view of the film problem be expected to do much for 
the nonentertainment film, whether educational or documentary. 
If Britain and the United States are not to have merely a more equal 
exchange of films as between one another, but are to exchange non- 
entertainment as well as entertainment films, and to exchange films 
which do more to foster understanding and less to create a distorted 
picture of one country in the other, some groups, other than the 
existing commercial companies and government committees, will 
have to concern themselves with the problem. 

It is gratifying to note that signs of such activity are already ap- 
parent. The American National Committee which collaborates with 
the League of Nations Institute of Intellectual Co-operation last sum- 
mer made available for showing in Paris a most interesting series of 
documentary and educational films made by American Govern- 
ment departments, industries, and educational bodies. The English 
Speaking Union of the British Empire and the British Film Insti- 
tute (a semiofficial body, with definite cultural purposes and re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the cinema) are hoping to arrange 
together some showings of these American films in Britain in the 
autumn. Both bodies are also interested in the possibility of facili- 
tating exchanges of the increasingly valuable films being made by 
amateurs in each English-speaking country. 
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It is especially important that there should be parallel interest in 
the educational and international significance of films on both sides 
of the Atlantic, since the possibility of increasing the number, and 
improving the quality, of educational and documentary films in 
either country is largely dependent on a greater increase in the 
demand for such films than either country is by itself likely to pro- 
duce—the number of educational institutions equipped with talk- 
ing-film apparatus being what they are. An educational film, for 
example, which takes some fifteen minutes to show and which 
normally rents for about one dollar and fifty cents per showing to 
interested schools, needs about four thousand bookings to show a 
profit to the producing company. No British educational film, even 
allowing for a limited number of commercial bookings, in the few 
cases where it is suitable for use as a supporting short in an ordinary 
program, can expect to secure in Britain, within a reasonable space 
of time, this number of bookings. The same thing is true of non- 
commercial documentary films. On the other hand, if the good 
British or American educational or documentary film could expect 
widespread booking by schools, colleges, and other noncommercial 
bodies in every English-speaking country, the situation would be 
very different. At once a small but sufficient market for nonenter- 
tainment films would appear and the producers on both sides of the 
Atlantic could be trusted to cultivate it. 

If the English-speaking countries were jointly to develop these 
nonentertainment films, and were, by providing one large market, 
to turn what are at present speculative or losing ventures into profit- 
able ones, they would be taking advantage of a great opportunity. 
The fact that there are in the world 250 million people speaking 
English is in itself a great asset which the British, Dominion, and 
American writer, publisher, dramatist, or film producer possesses, 
and which his German, French, and other foreign competitors lack. 
Anything in English possesses by that very fact alone the possibility 
of wider circulation than anything in any other language. The pos- 
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session of that common language offers the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and the British Dominions an unusual opportunity 
for pioneering in various fields, the English-speaking world being 
large enough to maintain profitably many ventures which smaller 
linguistic groups would find unprofitable. It offers them an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging personnel and product with extraordinary 
ease. In no direction is this opportunity greater than in that of the 
cinema. 

If British and American boys and girls could have acquired at 
school and college a taste for intelligent films, and an interest in, 
and reasonably accurate knowledge of, the other English-speaking 
countries, the taste of the ordinary cinema-goer would gradually 
change. Educational and documentary films would more often be 
tolerated, and even demanded, by audiences at commercial cinemas. 
Films giving a distorted picture of life, domestic or foreign, would 
be less tolerantly received. Movie fans might begin to be discrimi- 
nating and might use their sovereign powers, expressed through 
the box office, not merely to raise to stardom and then to dethrone 
the leading ladies and men of the film world, but to encourage good 
films and to discourage bad. 

The importance of thus raising the level of film taste as the only 
effective means of raising permanently the level of film output is 
already widely recognized on social grounds. It is, however, not 
often recognized how internationally important films are. Nor is it 
fully realized that the film, as the most powerful current propa- 
ganda medium, to some extent sets the level for the press and even, 
in some countries, the radio. These vital facts cannot, however, be 
overlooked by British people who are conscious of the vast influence 
of American films upon their view of America and upon their life 
as a whole. 


INTEREST OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
IN MOTION PICTURES IN RELATION 
TO CHILD WELFARE 


RUTH BLOODGOOD 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


Since 1925 the subject of motion pictures as they relate to the 
welfare of children and young people has been an interest and a 
research activity of the Child Welfare Committee of the Advisory 
Commission for the Protection and Welfare of Children and Young 
People, now the Advisory Committee on Social Questions, of the 
League of Nations. 

The original recommendation to include the subject of motion 
pictures on its agenda, as submitted by the Committee and approved 
by the Council of the League in 1925, reads as follows: 


The Committee appreciates the importance of the question of the effect 
of the cinematograph on the mental and moral well-being of children, as 
to which it has received evidence from the Italian delegate. It proposes 
to place this subject on its agenda for discussion next session; and it 
would be glad if the Secretariat would collect such information as is 
available, including the steps taken in different countries to exercise 
supervision over the character of the pictures shown to children. 


In conformity with this recommendation, the Committee has 
studied the subject of motion pictures as a source of recreation for 
young people, and has co6perated, through a liaison member, with 
the International Educational Cinematograph Institute in Rome. 

The information gathered by the Committee has been obtained 
largely through questionnaire inquiries to all members of the 
Advisory Committee and to nonmember states. Mr. Harris, senior 
delegate to the Committee from the United Kingdom, serves as 
rapporteur for the Committee on the subject of motion pictures in 
relation to child welfare. He is responsible for the analysis of the 
material sent in and for making reports to the Committee. 
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The first inquiry, circulated in 1925, asked that the various gov- 
ernments inform the Secretariat of the League whether any steps 
had been taken in their countries to exercise supervision of the 
character of pictures shown to children, and, if so, that they send to 
the League texts of the laws, decrees, and executive regulations in 
force. Since this earlier inquiry, the scope of study has been broad- 
ened, and in 1934 a questionnaire was addressed to the various 
governmenis asking the following questions: 


1. At what age are children and young persons admitted to ordinary 
cinemas? 

2. If children and young persons are admitted to ordinary cinemas 
without restriction, what steps are taken to prevent them from seeing un- 
suitable films? 

3. Have any inquiries been made in your country as to how often chil- 
dren and young persons attend cinemas and as to the general effect of 
the performances on their mentality and conduct? 

4. Have any steps been taken to provide cinema performances, espe- 
cially (a) for children and young persons, or (b) for the family? If so, 
please give particulars as to how they are organized and financed, how 
the films are selected, and what results have been obtained. Examples of 
typical programs should be given. 

5. Have any inquiries been made in your country as to the type of films 
which appeal especially to children and young persons? If so, please 
summarize results of any such inquiries. 

6. Have any steps been taken in your country by public authorities or 
by the trade, or otherwise, to provide films (other than purely educational 
films) which are especially suitable for children and young persons? 
Has any use been made of a large store of children’s classics, including 
fairy stories, animal stories, tales of school life, etc.? If so, please give 
examples. Have you any suggestion to make as to the way in which the 
production of such films could be encouraged? 


The report of the Committee at its meeting in April 1937 stated 
that up to that time replies to the questionnaire of 1934 and to the 
request for supplementary information sent out in 1935 had been 
received from 42 countries. In addition to the information furnished 
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by governments, interesting and valuable data have been con- 
tributed by several international organizations, such as the Inter- 
national Council of Women and the World Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

A summary of the replies received from the various governments 
was presented at the meeting of the Committee in April 1937. The 
following points were listed as those which were found to be em- 
phasized throughout these replies: 


1. There is not sufficient general control over the admission of chil- 
dren and young persons to ordinary cinemas, so as to prevent them from 
seeing unsuitable films. The reports show that this question is being 
taken in hand in the majority of countries, and by different methods 
employed by governments or societies children and young persons are 
to a certain extent being kept away from films that might be harmful 
to their mentality. 

2. As regards the provision of special performances for children, the 
small output of films suitable for this purpose, and the consequent diffi- 
culty in obtaining them in the different countries, should again be em- 
phasized. This is perhaps one of the biggest problems in connection with 
the whole subject of children and cinemas. 

The unanimity of opinion and the various suggestions put forward 
show that countries are aware of this problem and are attempting to 
grapple with it. The suggestions on this point may be divided into two 
groups: (a) international collaboration, which may establish a profitable 
market for such films; (b) state aid; z.e., government grants for the pro- 
duction of such pictures and control over their exhibition. 

3. The types of films which appeal to children and young persons. 
Here the reports show that, as a general rule, the films that appeal to 
children up to the age of 14 are different from those that appeal to young 
persons between the ages of 14 and 18. Several factors have here to be 
taken into consideration, such as education, upbringing, temperament, 
etc., and therefore unanimity can hardly be expected on this point in the 
various countries. But the reports show a certain measure of agreement 
on one or two classes of film which have a really general appeal. 

1 League of Nations, Advisory Committee on Social Questions. Report on the Work of the 


Committee in 1937 (First Session), p. 20. Official No. C.235.M. 169. 1937. IV. Publication 
No. 1937. IV. 5. 
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In 1936 the Committee invited experts on the recreational aspects 
of motion pictures in relation to young people to attend and take 
part in the discussion. Mr. A. C. Cameron, former director of edu- 
cation for Oxford, attended as representative of the British Film 
Institute; Mr. Edgar Dale, associate professor of educational re- 
search, Ohio State University, officially represented the Payne 
Foundation of New York City. Mr. Cameron reported briefly to 
the Committee on a study conducted by the British Film Institute 
of the cinema preferences of 2,500 school children. He also described 
the British censorship system, the steps taken to raise the standards 
in regard to historical accuracy of films, and the methods taken to 
assist in choosing suitable films for special children’s programs. Mr. 
Dale summarized briefly some of the findings of the extensive 
studies made under the Payne Foundation, and emphasized, among 
other points, the need for teaching children to discriminate in their 
choice of motion pictures. He spoke of the spread of such teaching 
in the United States through the informal introduction of the sub- 
ject in many high-school classes, and stated that seven States had 
given official approval to the inclusion of the subject in their sched- 
ule of studies. During the general discussions at the 1936 meeting, 
attention was drawn to the unfortunate distortion of historical facts 
found in many films, the bad effects on children of films of a ter- 
rifying nature, and the importance of developing in children sound 
standards of appreciation of motion pictures. 

The member of the Advisory Committee on Social Questions 
from the United States, the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, has 
furnished material to the League on State laws and municipal or- 
dinances relating to censorship and the age of admission of children 
to motion-picture theaters. The Bureau has also furnished informa- 
tion that has come to its attention about State and community 
projects that deal with the admission of children to motion-picture 
theaters, special performances for children, and the development of 
public demand for good films. 
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CIVIC EDUCATION AND THE MOTION PICTURE 


THOMAS BAIRD 
General Post Office Film Unit, London, England 


Progress in education for citizenship is slow. Many teachers are 
talking about possibilities. Here and there a few enthusiasts are 
bringing the newspaper into the school. Some organize visits to 
factories. Some conduct school journeys. All these are attempts to 
get to grips with the living stuff of citizenship. They are all omens 
of a new approach. Too often civics teaching has employed a formal 
treatment which results in a forcing of the living issues into a 
framework of abstraction. Law is considered in a textbook fashion, 
historically and academically. Democracy is conceived in the ab- 
stract terms of a constitution or in the formalities of legal procedure. 

The newspaper, the visit to the factory, and the school journey are 
all methods to enliven what is in reality not a study at all, but the 
very stuff of living. Each of these methods has its own advantages. 
The newspaper organizes life for us. It acts as an intermediary 
observer. It filters the news and presents a residue of relevancy for 
us. Yet, even when we make a discount and realize that there are 
different filters and consequently different qualities of residue, even 
when we have learned to evaluate the different presentations, we 
are still very far from a real experience of the world. The school visit 
attempts to give a real experience and to develop an interest in Jocal 
affairs. When we realize that we spend most of our lives within 
almost parochial limits, this type of experience seems quite perti- 
nent. The school journey seeks to supplement this by giving an 
experience beyond the world of our daily life; it gives perspective 
and proportion. 

But both the visit and the journey have serious drawbacks. In 
both we must accept the material of study as it comes along. The 
experience is presented fortuitously; it is not an organized experi- 
ence. It is seldom possible to ensure a unity of perception. The 
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contact with life is here, but there is no filtering process—the rele- 
vant and the irrelevant are inconsequently mixed. The teaching of 
citizenship demands the economy of organized access to reality; it 
demands an instrument that will organize our observation of 
reality. Film in some measure conforms to this demand. 

A new approach to civic education is being provided by the docu- 
mentary film. It reports the real world as an organized observation. 
In an important sense it brings the stuff of our own lives into the 
school. It brings the material of civic education to the teacher. 

Documentary films in Britain come from three main sources: (1) 
the Empire Marketing Board—General Post Office Film Unit, (2) 
Gaumont British Instructional Limited, and (3) industry and com- 
merce (e.g., Shell-Mex Limited and the British Commercial Gas 
Association). 

1. The Grierson school of documentary film producers carried 
out their first experiments under the aegis of the Empire Marketing 
Board. They were a group of young men and women drawn from 
the fields of social science, psychology, art, journalism, and educa- 
tion. They had a definite objective. It was to bring some of the 
power of the cinema, which Hollywood and Elstree were expend- 
ing on a mythical world of sugary romance, to bear on the real 
world of everyday work in the Empire. They saw in the cinema an 
accommodating eye with which to observe the real world; they saw 
in the cutting process the possibility of synthesizing individual ob- 
servations into a pattern; they saw in film a dramatic form in which 
common events could be treated dramatically and imaginatively 
and thus be brought alive with all the romance we usually associate 
with the Ruritanian worlds of the Saturday matinee. 

In a world of vacillating wills, they sought to provide fact and 
reality around which our teachers might train the sentiments and 
loyalties of a new generation. They made Drifters, the story of the 
herring industry; Industrial Britain, the story of craftsmanship in 
the world of steel; Oc’r Hill and Dale, the story of a Border shep- 
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herd; Upstream, the story of the Scottish salmon fishers; Granton 
Trawler, the story of trawl fishing; Song of Ceylon, a poetic de- 
scription of the life of the Singhalese. In a word they presented the 
schools with an exciting picture of the world at work such as it had 
never been the good fortune of the schoolmaster to possess before. 
At first the schoolmasters, seeing the films merely as material to 
reinforce their teaching, used them as illustrations added to the 
curriculum they were already teaching. It was suggested that the 
films might be used for an even more important purpose. Teachers 
were after all teaching geography very well indeed without film; 
but were they teaching civics equally well? The schoolmasters ad- 
mitted only too willingly that civics, unless reduced to a textbook 
form of analyses of parliamentary and legal procedures or treated 
as an outgrowth of political history, was their most difficult subject. 
They had no technique; they had no textbook. Training colleges 
offered no training in the teaching of civics; so even the most up- 
to-date teachers were at a loss when attempting to treat the subject 
in any but an incidental fashion. They accepted the documentary 
film as the basis for a classroom discussion of the living issues. 
After 1933, the Empire Marketing Board Film Unit became the 
General Post Office Film Unit and transferred its activities from the 
Empire field to the dramatization of the system of communications 
and to the interpretation of the post office as a public service. This 
brought material even nearer our daily life under the eye of the 
camera. From describing the life of the other half of the world, 
attention became focused on the hidden half of our own lives. The 
value of the film as an aid to the teaching of civics was even more 
stressed and the G.P.O. films shown to some millions of school 
children each year have been the means of introducing the discus- 
sion of community life into many classrooms. At the G.P.O., the 
unit has made Weather Forecast, a dramatic document of the pub- 
lic service in terms of weather forecasting; Coming of the Dial, 
revealing the beauty of high-precision machinery; B.B.C., the Voice 
of Britain, a survey of the British Broadcasting Company and its 
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service to Britain; Night Mail, a cross section of England and Scot- 
land along the line of special postal train; We Live in Two Worlds, 
a discussion of the conflict of nationalism and internationalism in 
terms of the systems of communications. For the first time the 
school was able to enjoy a dramatic presentation of these problems. 

Here was a new adventure in education in the discussion of the 
contemporary world as a living fact and not as an abstraction in a 
textbook. 

2. At first sight Gaumont British Instructional seemed to be 
devoting its energies to the different problem of supplying material 
to supplement the regular teaching of the classroom. It spoke in 
terms of curriculum subjects and of illustration. There were geog- 
raphy films, biology films, nature-study films, history films, litera- 
ture films, and physical-education films. It seemed like an alignment 
with the existing objectives of education. A closer inspection of the 
schools in Britain showed, however, that biology was seldom taught, 
that nature study was taught in spare moments by enthusiastic 
teachers not specially equipped by training or with facilities, that 
physical education was badly taught for the same reasons, and that 
history as the films recounted it was not the usual history of the 
Burnt Cakes and the Successful Spider. 

Gaumont British Instructional met the same criticism as the 
G.P.O. The teachers wanted films which would line up with the 
lessons they were already teaching. They had yet to discover the 
new objective possible through films. Biology was not in the cur- 
riculum in Britain; therefore they had no use for a film on biology. 
They had yet to realize that biology ought to have been in the cur- 
riculum and that the schools were actually behind the film makers. 
They had to realize that biology was perhaps more important than 
the binomial theorem and that the film was their chance in the face 
of an already full curriculum to do a little biology even at second 
hand. They had to discover that Dr. Julian Huxley’s film The 
Earthworm taught more about biology and the scientific approach 
than it did about the anatomy of the worm. They failed to realize 
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out for, and which the very full curriculum was failing to give. 

3. The third batch of British films significant to educators has 
come through the offices of industrial firms. These have mainly 
followed the lead of the G.P.O. Film Unit in so far as they attempt 
to show the industries in their civic reference. Petrol has been shown 
in the public-service reference of aviation; gas has been shown as 
the foundation of a great industry in which many men mix their 
labor; electricity has been shown as a link in the campaign toward 
a cleaner world. Aviation, work, and a healthier life are topical 
problems and should be in the discussions of every progressive 
school. How to discuss them has been the difficulty. Films open the 
way. 

Education has a right to an account of the stewardship of the 
public services and the public utilities. If the industries were not 
willingly supplying it, the educators should be demanding it of 
them. They ought to be beating at the doors of the bakeries for the 
story of bread, at the doors of the thread mills for the story of cotton, 
at the gates of the yards for the story of shipbuilding. Our children 
go out from school to a world of gas companies, electric combines, 
butchers, bakers, automobiles, ships, and shoes. We expect the 
bakers and the electricians, the gas companies, and the thread mills 
to employ them. More than that, the new citizens are expected to 
take an intelligent interest in their work and to be well informed 
about their place in the community as workers of all kinds. They 
have, therefore, a right to every aid which can help give them their 
bearings in this brave new world. The documentary films offer a 
new objective to an education which has been too much taken up 
with every world except that of our daily work and every time 
except our own. 

Capable, intelligent citizenship, civics which gave us our bearings 
in a complex, difficult world, is the new objective of education. Film 
is its operating instrument. : 
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In the field of citizenship we daily delegate our authority and 
reserve our wills. This is the theory of democracy. We delegate \ 
many of our functions as citizens to the expert, the civil servant, the | 
local government officer, the policeman, the fireman, and so on, but 
we reserve our wills as expressed in the idea of civil liberties. We | 
retain the right to judge the judgment of the expert—hence the 
election system. But in a complex society, such as that in which we 
live, how is it possible for the layman to judge the expert’s judg- 
ment? How, in other words, is it possible for the layman to delegate 
his authority without also delegating his will? This is the problem 
that threatens democracy to its very foundations. If democracy is _ 
to survive, citizens must have some basis on which to judge the 
findings of the expert. The old liberal theory demanded of every one 
suficient knowledge to make the judgment. In the last analysis 
this meant that an educated citizen was one who knew all things. 
This is plainly an impractical plan in a world where knowledge 
outstrips our capacity to know. 

This becomes a major problem of education. Modern education, 
if it is to be modern, must devise some means to realize the objective 
of giving men their bearings in a world where purely intellectual 
knowledge is no longer sufficient. Education must give us the bases 
of judgment on the problems of citizenship which are not based on 
the unachievable aim of knowing all the facts. Education must pro- 
vide a service of information which organizes and makes intel- 
ligible the findings of the expert. 

Education must, therefore, (1) develop skills by practice, (2) 
train critical judgment by theory, (3) cultivate sentiments about the 
skills and judgments, and (4) extend the horizon of this system of 
sentiments to relate as much of our life as is possible. 

To this latter aim the service of intelligible information must be 
directed. We have discussed how films with their dramatic values 
and reporting powers can be directed to function as part of this 
service. We saw that their ability to appeal to the imagination was 
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their peculiar value—it is the imagination that creates the senti- 
ments. 

Our complex urbanism demands the civically sound judgment 
when it cannot demand the expert one. The civic judgment is not 
an expert one but a critical one deriving from an intelligible presen- 
tation of the expert one. The cultivation of the sentiments is on an 
apprehensive rather than a comprehensive level. The public will 
can be directed only on this basis. Education, by an appeal to the 
imagination, can develop social sentiments around the daily process 
of living. 

It is not necessarily the business of the expert to interpret his own 
work. This task is one for the new breed of educator we are demand- 
ing. For that we need a combination of the artist with his power of 
appeal to the imagination and the teacher with his didactic powers. 

In this task the schools require the help of all the interpreting 
agencies. They must enlist the radio companies and see that they 
devote some of their time to this business of articulating the social 
process at its growing points. They must demand a more local 
emphasis for broadcasting; they must demand dramatization and 
comment on the significant events and processes of the contem- 
porary world and as they occur in our own communities. The 
schools must demand of the Government departments films deal- 
ing with agriculture, labor, transport, trade, health, and housing. 
Local authorities must come forward with an account of their stew- 
ardship in films of local affairs, on the gas departments, on the fire 
departments, on electricity, water, and police and all the hundred 
and one activities supported by public money. Industries—steel, 
timber, oil, automobiles, and the thousand others which comprise 
the world that is waiting for the children now in school—must be 
coaxed to tell their stories. 

These are the demands which the school must make if its new 
education is to achieve its objective in creating intelligent, operative, 
civically minded citizens. 
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EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES OF MOTION 
PICTURES 


MARK A, MAY 
Director, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University’ 


Today brings occasion to announce a coordinated effort of several 
influential agencies and the motion-picture industry itself for bring- 
ing the screen to the service of education in terms of exceptional 
promise. 

The motion picture which until now has been almost exclusively 
devoted to the industry of entertainment is in fact a machine tool 
for the art of expression, capable of service in the saying of whatever 
men have to say. Its functions are parallel to, but greater in potential 
scope than, the printing press which has these several centuries Been 
the chief mechanical servant of education. 

The concept of “living pictures” to communicate facts and convey 
emotions from one mind to another without the clumsy interposi- 
tion of the difficulties of language and limitations of words has been 
in the minds of men for centuries. The motion picture as a method 
of recreating events was anticipated as long ago as the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

The motion picture as a demonstrated fact and in direct“ ‘éonti- 
nuity by traceable steps to today’s institution of the screen began 
April 14, 1894, when a peep-show parlor at 1155 Broadway in New 
York invited the world to come in and see Edison’s kinetoscope. It 
was a device completed in 1888, a full year before it was made prac- 
tical by the arrival of George Eastman’s film For Roller Photog- 
raphy in September of 1889. 

It was Mr. Edison’s concept in all of his inventions that there was 
useful work to be done in the world and he was only slightly inter- 
ested in anything that was not in the larger sense practical. He set to 
work on the motion picture to “do for the eye” what his phono- 


* An address delivered before the National Education Association Convention at Detroit, 
July 1, 1937. Printed with the permission of the National Education Association. 
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graph has done for the ear. It was ever his idea that it should be a 
machine of service and he was not thinking of entertainment which 
incidentally came to be the first and even yet today most important 
utilization of the motion-picture mechanism. 

It was about 1914 in a discussion with Terry Ramsaye that Mr. 
Edison, making comment on The Birth of a Nation and the glow- 
ing scope of the industry, remarked: “It is a big business now—it 
will be bigger yet. But away ahead is real work in education. That 
is the big ocean of opportunity. Educators are all book-minded now, 
but they will find the motion picture in time.” 

When the phenomenal changes that the motion picture has 
brought about in the field of entertainment are compared with the 
limited use that it has had in connection with education, it looks 
as though Mr. Edison missed his guess. Up to the year 1936, not less 
than 50,000 full-length theatrical films had been produced. It is 
estimated that there are three times that many “shorts” and news- 
reels. The total number of so-called educational or instructional 
films produced to date does not exceed 10,000. 

During the year 1936, the Hollywood companies produced (in 
round numbers) 2,500 films of which about 500 were feature pic- 
tures, some 1,500 were short subjects, and about 500 were newsreels. 
During that same year probably not more than two or three hun- 
dred educational films were produced in the United States. Today 
there are approximately 18,000 motion-picture theaters in America 
with an estimated average daily attendance of over 10,000,000; at 
the same time there are approximately 100,000 schoolhouses in 
America which have electric current of which not more than 10,000 
are equipped with motion-picture projectors. Less than 1,000 of 
these projectors are sound machines of which not more than six or 
seven hundred are 16 mm. This is important because of the fact 
that the 16 mm. sound projector is rapidly becoming the standard 
modern instrument for classroom instruction. According to a recent 
report on “The Motion Picture in Education,” prepared and pub- 
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lished by the American Council on Education, there are approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 school children attending 82,000 schools which 
are known to be equipped with electricity. These 16,000,000 pupils 
are served by 10,000 projectors, many of which are obsolete, and 
about 10,000 films, the educational value of which is unknown. 

Many reasons have been advanced to explain the tremendous gap 
between the development of the motion picture for the theater and 
the extent of its use in education. While it is true that in the past five 
years educational developments have been more rapid and we now 
stand on the threshold of even more significant advances, it is 
nevertheless perfectly plain that the schools are far behind the 
theater in the use of motion pictures. 

/ One of the most obvious reasons for this situation is the fact that — 

’ theaters are run for profit while the schools are not. A second reason 

is that schools are conservative. They are slow to buy expensive 
equipment which they feel is not indispensable to their work. Even 
though numerous experiments have demonstrated the superior 
merits and teaching values of motion pictures, yet these experiments 
have not convinced the educational world of their absolute necessity 
for carrying on the work of the schools. The film is still regarded as 
aluxury and not a necessity. 

A third reason why the schools have failed to keep pace with the . 
theater in the use of films is lack of teachers who are trained to use | 
them effectively. In the theater the film needs no teacher, but in the 
classroom the teacher is indispensable. It has been said that a poor 
film in the hands of a good teacher can be made more effective — 
educationally than a good film in the hands of a poor teacher. The 
need for better opportunities for teachers to get the necessary train- 
ing in the use of films is becoming increasingly apparent. The 
report of the American Council on Education referred to above 
says, “Of the 1,200 teacher-training institutions in the United States, 
only a few more than 100 provide definite training in the selection 
and use of motion pictures and allied teaching aids.” 
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In order to meet this need, efforts are being made by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and other agencies to promote the better 
training of teachers in the educational uses of films through exten- 
sion courses, summer courses, and teachers’ institutes. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection how the history of teacher training 
tends to repeat itself. The first teacher training that was done on a 
large scale in America was in the old-fashioned teachers’ institutes, 
Some of these institutes grew into normal schools, and some of the 
normal schools have developed into teachers’ colleges. The establish- 
ment of a series of institutes for the training of teachers in the use of 
films would goa long way toward meeting the current need. 

A fourth reason why schools have been slow to make more use of 
the motion picture is the lack of a reservoir of films that have been 
properly evaluated and codrdinated OF the 10,000 ‘existing educa- 
tional films, fully 8,000 or more are “industrials” made for advertis- 
ing purposes. Of the remaining 2,000 that were made for classroom 
use many are appropriate only for colleges or technical schools 
leaving not many more than 1,000 to 1,500 that are relevant to the 
curricula of the public elementary and secondary schools. This is 
not all. Not less than 500 agencies are engaged in the distribution of 
the 10,000 so-called educational films. Among these agencies there 
is little or no codrdination. In the final analysis the number of 
instructional films that are now available for schools and distributed 
nationally by agencies that have an adequate supply of prints is 
very limited indeed. 

The schools of today, in respect to the uses of motion pictures, 
seem to be circumscribed by a vicious circle. The school authorities 
feel that they are not justified in equipping their schools with 
modern projection machines, or in training their teachers in the use 
of films, until such a time as there is available an adequate supply 
of educationally useful films. The large producers of films, on the 
other hand, who are financially and otherwise equipped to supply 
the schools with a constant stream of films that combine the best 
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educational brains with technical competence are not willing to 
enter wholesale production until more schools are equipped to use 
such products, Some way to overcome this circle and convert it into 
an ascending spiral must be found. 

I wish to announce today some recent developments in connec- 
tion with the motion-picture industry which promise a solution to 
this problem. For many years educators who have attended motion- 
picture theaters have been impressed with the fact that many of the 
films shown there have great potential educational values. When 
David Copperfield was being shown in the theaters, high-school 
teachers the country over found it a great aid in stimulating interest 
in the reading not only of this great novel by Dickens, but of other 
classics as well. After the picture had had its run and was no longer 
available in motion-picture theaters, schoo] teachers began to in- 
quire whether or not a school edition of this picture and of other 
great classics might not be made available. Copperfield, of course, is 
only one of a number that have educational significance. For 
example, one might mention such pictures as Cavalcade, Sequoia, 
The Covered Wagon, Little Women, and The Life of Louis Pasteur. 
Among the short subjects also, especially the travelogues, educators 
have seen film material of great potential value. Every one has been 
waiting and hoping that some day the schools would have access to 
this reservoir of materials for the purpose of seeing what uses could 
be made of it in connection with educational work. I am happy to 
tell you that that day has arrived. 

The first step in this direction was taken four years ago when the 
Committee on Social Values in Motion Pictures, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Howard M. LeSourd, dean of the Graduate School 
of Boston University, made application to the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors Association for the experimental use of 
certain photoplays in connection with the development of a series 
of pictures on character education. Mr. Will H. Hays, president of 
that Association, arranged with certain of his member companies to 
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permit the use of twenty films for the development of this series, 
The Committee proceeded to cut excerpts from each film, selecting 
the parts that contained a life situation involving an important 
social or moral problem. A series of one- or two-reel pictures was 
thus made from these excerpts. This series is known as the “Secrets 
of Success” series, and was widely and gratefully received not only 
by schools, but also by churches and other nonacademic educational 
institutions. It has demonstrated the fact that educational materials 
can be extracted from theatrical films in a way that is exceedingly 
powerful and useful. Most important of all, however, is the fact that 
this experiment was the opening wedge which has led to the devel- 
opments that I am about to announce. 

The second important step toward the adaptation of noncurrent 
theatrical films to educational uses is the work of the Commission 
on Human Relations of the Progressive Education Association. 
This Commission is supported by a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board and is directed by Dr. Alice V. Keliher with a staff of 
assistants. The purpose of the Commission is to conduct experi- 
mental work using the Secrets of Success series together with 
excerpts from other photoplays which are made available to the 
Commission under a series of contracts between the production 
companies and the Progressive Education Association. The purpose 
of these experiments is to make further determinations of the best 
methods of cutting and reéditing theatrical films for school use, and 
also for the purpose of testing the educational effects of such reédited 
films in actual school situations. The work of this Commission is 
for the moment limited to the area of educational guidance, social 
adjustments, personality development, and mental hygiene. The 
problems presented by the films are some of the more common 
difficulties in human relations. 

It is important to keep in mind that the work of the Committee 
on Social Values in Motion Pictures in developing the Secrets of 
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Success series was entirely exploratory; and the work of the Com- 
mission on Human Relations of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion is entirely experimental. Both are pioneering pieces of work 
leading to even more significant developments in the use of motion 
pictures in education. They represent the first attempt to construct 
film materials for educational purposes out of feature pictures that 
were made for entertainment. 

Another pioneering development which is distinct from but 
allied with the two that are mentioned above, and which until today 
has not been publicly announced, is that the member companies of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Incorpo- 
rated, have opened their vaults of short subjects to an advisory com- 
mittee of educators who are invited to come and see what is there of 
educational value. The exact number of short subjects which now 
lie noncurrent in the vaults of production companies is not known, 
but it is estimated that since the invention of sound on film, not less 
than 15,000 “shorts” have been produced. No one knows how many 
of these reels could be used in schools, but again it has been esti- 
mated that not less than 2,000 of them can probably be used as is, 
and perhaps another 2,000 or more could be used provided certain 
changes were made in them. We know already that certain classes 
or types of short subjects have great educational potentialities. For 
example, the travelogues (of which there are not less than 1,000 
good ones) and the episodes from American history will un- 
doubtedly be very useful in connection with the teaching of geog- 
raphy, history, and civics in the lower grades, and of the social 
studies in the upper grades. We know, also, that other “shorts” con- 
tain a great amount of material which is useful in connection with 
biological sciences, nature study, physical education, art, and music. 

In order that the work of making an adequate educational ap- 
praisal of these short subjects may be carried on systematically by 
groups of educators who are competent to judge their educational 
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merits, an advisory committee on motion pictures in education has 
been organized. This committee is advisory to the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors Association and through this organiza- 
tion to its member companies. It is composed of a group of edu- 
cators who are in a position to give sound educational advice to the 
industry.’ 

The relation of this committee to the motion-picture industry in 
general, and to the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America in particular, is entirely advisory. Its services are voluntary. 
It receives no compensation for its counsel. Its members serve as 
individuals and not as official representatives of the institutions or 
organizations with which they are affiliated. 

The actual work of making educational evaluations and ap- 
praisals of the short-subject material which has been made available 
by the producing companies is not done by the members of this 
committee, but by a series of panels, the personnel of which has been 
carefully chosen. 

The reviewing panels are judging each picture critically accord- 
ing to a plan of evaluation that has been carefully worked out by 
the chairmen of the reviewing panels in collaboration with certain 
members of the advisory committee. Each picture is, therefore, 
subjected to a rather stiff examination which it must pass with a 
fairly high grade in order to be acceptable. The evaluation of each 
picture is made on three main counts: first, the subject matter with 
which the film deals; second, the effectiveness of presentation of 
this subject matter in the film; and, third, expected educational 
effects of the film. 


* The personnel of the committee is as follows: Frederick H. Bair, superintendent, Bronx- 
ville Public Schools; Isaiah Bowman, president, Johns Hopkins University; Karl T. Compton, 
president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Edmund E. Day, president-elect, Cornell 
University; Royal B, Farnum, executive vice-president, Rhode Island School of Design; 
Willard Givens, secretary, National Education Association; Mark A. May, director, Institute 
of Human Relations, Yale University; Jay B. Nash, professor of education, New York 
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In regard to the first count—the subject matter of the film—the 
following specific questions are asked: 


1. To what extent is the subject matter of this film related to curricu- 
lum at various grade levels? 

2. Is the subject matter of this film otherwise unavailable to the pupils 
at the grade levels for which it is recommended ? 

3. To what extent does the subject matter of this film require motion 
or sound, or both, for the most effective presentation? 


In regard to the second count—the effectiveness of the presenta- 
tion of the film—some of the questions that are asked are the follow- 


ing: 

1. Is the subject matter of this film presented with accuracy and au- 
thenticity? 

2. Is there unity of theme? 

3. Is there an educationally effective build-up or introduction? 

4. Is the order logical ? 

5. Is the commentary or lecture suitable to the subject matter? 

6. Are the visual and sound elements definitely integrated? 

7. Is suitable emphasis given by the use of close-ups and other techni- 
cal devices? 

8. Is the material presented in such a way as to be readily relatable 
to and useful in the standard curriculum as now organized at the vari- 
ous grade levels? 


In regard to the third count on which the film is judged—the 
expected educational effects—the following five questions are asked: 


1. What noteworthy facts, ideas, or conceptions would one expect 
pupils to get from this film? 

2. What interests and appreciations would one expect this film to 
develop? 

3. What attitude and sensitivities would one expect this film to de- 
velop? 

4. What skills would one expect this film effectively to promote? 

5. What further educational activity on the part of pupils would one 
expect this film to stimulate? 
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In addition to all this, the reviewing panels are instructed to make 
careful notes concerning recommendations, deletions, and addi- 
tions. They are also instructed to make careful and accurate synopses 
of the content of the film so that an adequate description of it may 
be written. 

A brief but comprehensive report on each film is submitted to the 
owner, and a copy is filed at the office of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America. When the owners of these films 
are ready to release the ones recommended by the panel, it is 
expected that a complete synopsis of the film together with its edu- 
cational evaluation will be made available to the schools. 

The terms and conditions under which these films may be re- 
leased to schools have not been worked out. Both the Advisory 
Committee and the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America are anxious that the best interests of the schools shall be 
met and at the same time that the proper functioning and sphere of 
activities of the motion-picture exhibitors shall be duly safeguarded. 

Before closing, I want to point out the most important reason 
why, in my opinion, the use of motion pictures in the schools has 
lagged so far behind the developments in the entertainment field. 
It is, briefly, that educators have fallen into the habit of thinking of 
the film as a “visual aid” and have, therefore, not foreseen its full 
educational possibilities. Granted, that the motion picture is un- 
doubtedly a great aid in the teaching of the course of study as 
outlined in the lesson syllabi and in textbooks; nevertheless, this 
use does not by any means exhaust its educational potentialities. I 
predict that before many years have passed the motion picture will 
rise from its present subordinated position as a “visual aid” to at 
least a coérdinated position with the leading subject matter of the 
curriculum; and that it will become an integral part of the course of 
study and be generally regarded as one of the indispensable ele- 
ments in the curriculum. 

I believe this, first, because there is an increasing tendency on the 
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part of educators to “vitalize” the curriculum. They are trying to 
make it more nearly approximate real life. As the curriculum is 
becoming more and more loaded with life-situation materials, it is 
evident that the motion picture will provide a rich abundance of 
such material. It will enable the child to experience in the most 
complete way possible the great events of history, the vital experi- 
ences that come from travel, the thrills of living with people who 
are doing important things. It is through such experiences that the 
great social objectives of education can be most directly reached. 

A second reason why I believe the motion picture will occupy an 
increasingly permanent place in the curriculum is the fact that the 
reading matter of the curriculum is not wholly adequate for reach- 
ing the cardinal objectives of education. If the subject-matter cur- 
riculum is regarded as a means to an end~—namely, the proper 
development of each individual child—and if motion pictures are 
suited to achieve these ends directly, or at least. some of them, it 
follows that such motion pictures should be regarded . as direct 
routes to the objectives and not as detours through textbooks and 
lesson syllabi. Take, for example, the cardinal objectives of educa- 
tion as set up by the National Education Association a few years ago. 
Among them are: good citizenship, moral character, worthy home 
membership, sound physical and mental health, sensitivity to social 
problems, aesthetic appreciation, mental power, vocational orienta- 
tion, cultural efficiency and resourcefulness, and creative ability. 
How are these worthy objectives of education to be reached ? Surely 
noone would seriously contend that the conventional subject-matter 
curriculum is the only or even the most effective road to these 
social goals. Indeed, the recent appearance of so many specialized 
forms of education is evidence of a growing belief that more direct 
toads should be found. I refer, of course, to character education, 
health education, vocational education, art education, and to that 
most recent newcomer of all, educational guidance. The so-called 
“core curriculum” is still another effort to point the activities of the 
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school more directly at the cardinal objectives. Every one knows 
how exceedingly difficult it is to build character, citizenship, health, 
and aesthetic appreciation through lesson assignments and reading 
materials alone. More powerful educational tools must be found. 
Our experience leads me to believe that the motion picture may be 
an important part of the answer. 

Remember that in the motion picture are combined the two great 
channels of learning—sight and sound—which enriched by color, 
music, and dramatic effects present the lessons of school and life 
with a power and a vitality that is unequaled by any other medium 
of education. 
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EXTENDING THE USE OF MOTION PICTURES FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


JAY B. NASH 
New York University 


The organization and plan of procedure of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education has been described by Mark A. May in the 
preceding article. The application of this plan is well illustrated in 
the work of the Committee on Physical Education,’ constituted 
within this advisory committee and made up of a number of leaders 
with a wide range of interests. 

It was decided early in the procedure of the Committee on Physi- 
cal Education to think of films as fitting into five general classifica- 
tions: (1) men’s sports, (2) women’s sports, (3) dancing—modern, 
tap, and folk, (4) recreational activities (camp, playgrounds, recrea- 
tion centers, etc.), and (5) hygiene and health. In addition to this 
general classification, the committee considered films from the 
standpoint of various age levels; namely, ages one to five, five to 
twelve, junior high school, senior high school, and adult. 

The committee also had in mind the various uses which might be 
made of the films in connection with schools, recreation centers, 
camps, playgrounds, settlements, churches, and general school as- 
semblies, together with the various types of instructional classes 
where the subject matter would be useful. 

The members of the committee felt that the films to be ranked 
high should have instructional value rather than be merely enter- 
taining, although it was realized that these two elements are not in 
conflict with each other. To be of highest instructional value, the 
committee felt that there should be a sound build-up in the presenta- 
tion and that the latter should stimulate the individual in participa- 
tion. The fact that participation might be encouraged was, largely, 


*This committee functions under the chairmanship of Jay B. Nash. 
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the point differentiating the instructional film from one that was 
merely entertaining. The committee felt that the film could not be 
ranked high in school and other educational institutional uses 
merely from the standpoint of entertainment. In general it was felt 
that a film might open with a very skillful presentation of a per- 
formance, possibly including some historical phases of the evolution 
of the game. After this presentation of the whole, it was felt that it 
would be proper to proceed to the analysis of the parts in fast action 
and in slow action, showing various types of exceptional plays and 
various “rule in factions,” and then possibly to close with a skillful 
performance. This would serve the purpose of proceeding from the 
whole to the part and back to the whole. 

Proceeding upon this basis and as rapidly as they could be pre- 
sented, the committee began to review films from the standpoint of 
three procedures described as follows: 

Procedure Number One. Indicate by a review of the pictures any 
which are acceptable in the present form. It was felt that quite a 
large number of the films were of great value in showing the past 
performance of men and women who are no longer at the peak of 
their ability. There were a great many pictures of Olympic events 
and performances in various parts of the world, some of them with 
considerable historical value. Eighty-three such films were accepted. 
Thirty-four were accepted provided certain changes were made, 
and twenty-nine were judged as containing salvageable parts—this 
total number out of 226 films reviewed. Because most of the films 
were produced for the theater, many of them contained slightly 
objectionable elements, such as “wisecracking,” “ballyhoo,” and 
various types of “humor” which educational institutions could not 
approve. In many instances the commentary was not of high caliber 
although there were exceptions to this. By all means commentators 
should eliminate puns, cheap comments, and cheap insinuations. It 
was the plan of the committee to give a thorough write-up of these 
various films, indicating how in their judgment they may be of us, 
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what their strong points are, and what their weak points are. For 
this purpose an evaluation blank has been drawn up which will 
become a matter of permanent record. 

Procedure Number Two. Salvaging certain material from films. 
In some instances it seemed wise to detach the sound track because 
of the inadvisability of keeping the remarks of the commentator. It 
is the judgment of the committee that these could be used as part of 
other films, supplemented by the taking of certain pictures to make 
a complete teaching unit. Some of this material is very valuable, 
from a historical standpoint, as it can never be duplicated. 

Procedure Number Three. This is still in the fluid state. It has to 
do with the criteria for the production of new motion pictures. The 
committee devoted a considerable amount of time to discussion of 
types of films that are needed and how they might be produced. 
From this standpoint numerous committees have been assembled 
to consider various subject matters—such as the various sports, folk 
dancing, tap dancing, modern routines, essential procedures in 
health and physical education. These various committees, represent- 
ing many leaders in physical education in America, will outline 
the needs, after which they will be presented to the various pro- 
ducers with the thought in mind that motion pictures may be made 
by firms interested. 

The list of such firms is very long and production of the films 
will extend over a number of years, as the various committees not 
only will want to outline the scenario and review the various scenes 
but will also want to give a very careful review of the final produc- 
tion. If such a procedure can be established it will become a 
historical document of high standing. The interest in the physical- 
education and health project is very great. Many letters have been 
received from prominent people wanting information and asking 
how they may acquire the help of the service.Numerous national 
associations have offered assistance in outlining what seems to the 
leaders in these various associations our professional problems. 
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MOTION PICTURES: A SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
FORCE 


HELEN RAND MILLER 
National Council of Teachers of English 


Because attendance at motion pictures this year in the United 
States will be nearly four and one-half billion and in the world will 
be more than eleven billion, education is no longer confined to 
classrooms and does not all come out of textbooks. We have “movie- 
made children” and we are movie-made people; and therefore the 
movies are a part of education. The Committee on Standards for 
Motion Pictures of the National Council of Teachers of English is 
interested in motion pictures as an educational and social force. It 
is engaged in helping teachers and pupils to understand moving 
pictures so that they can do their part in making them the construc 
tive force they can be. 

This committee is making a study of what classes and cli 
throughout the country are doing. It has made a study of pupil use 
of moving-picture fan magazines. It is making a study of the rela- 
tion of moving pictures and books. A handbook for teachers, Film 
and School, will be published in November 1937. 

The committee has lessons, exercises, experiments, and tests for 
studying the evaluation of commercial moving pictures. The first 
thing is to understand them—how they tell stories, how they pre- 
sent and interpret life. We look at life as we know it and define our 
philosophy and then ask, Does a particular picture we have seen 
show us people and conditions as we know them? Does it show 
what made the people and conditions what they are? To what 
extent does it misrepresent real life, distort it, or present it as it is? 

For example, here is a suggested lesson in studying the rich maa, 
poor man pattern, so often found in motion pictures: 


What proportion of rich and poor people are there in your commu- 
| nity? Tell what per cent are: (1) very wealthy, (2) rather rich, (3) in 
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comfortable circumstances, (4) in need of food, shelter, and clothing. 
Have you seen representatives of any of these groups presented truly in 
moving pictures? How was the presentation made effective—by clothes, 
by speeches, by home life, by manners, by acts, or by opinions held con- 
cerning them by others? 


Write the titles of any five moving pictures on the board. Under each 
write the names of any four of the characters in these pictures. How 
many of these twenty names represent rich characters? 

What is the proportion of rich men and poor men in this country? 
How does the proportion of rich men and poor men in moving pictures 
give a fair picture of economic conditions as they actually exist? 


When we are considering a moving picture presenting crime, we 
first analyze what the sociologists and psychologists have found out 
about crime. They have told us that the important thing is to under- 
stand the causes of crime and that in most cases the cause is environ- 
ment. A picture about crime, therefore, interprets life correctly 
when it shows clearly what made a man or a boy into a criminal. 
The Devil Is a Sissy showed that a bright boy is made into a criminal 
by his environment. That is constructive teaching. When we realize 
that slums make criminals, we know that the real criminals are 
those who make slums. 

Everything in moving pictures is propaganda for something or 
somebody. We define propaganda as that which organizes opinion. 
The makers of moving pictures determine what people shall think 
and how they shall feel. They form attitudes not only by the kinds 
of stories they tell, but by every technique of the industry. Even the 
camera angle interprets: if the audience is to look down on a 
character, the camera makes us look down on him. Therefore, it is 
necessary not only to study the stories moving pictures tell but the 
methods, the techniques by which they tell stories. 
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RESCUING CIVILIZATION THROUGH 
MOTION PICTURES 


MARION C. SHERIDAN 
New Haven High School 


Apparently civilization needs to be rescued, and it is to be lost 
or saved through the cinema. According to many today, and to 
thoughtful people too, the fate of civilization, of culture, of the 
social organism—call it what you will, for the terms are used in- 
discriminately—rests upon the motion picture. The disturbing situa- 
tion exists not in America alone, but in places where there is some 
kind of civilization of a supposedly high order. To barbarians mo- 
tion pictures have been found advantageous in promoting a knowl- 
edge of Western ways. To civilized people motion pictures are said 
to have brought degeneration and to be hastening destruction. 

Usually the motion picture is isolated as the root of all evil. Some- 
times it is linked with a modern companion, the radio. By critics 
with some perspective it is properly joined with books, magazines, 
newspapers, and the currents of modern life. Most often, however, 
the motion picture alone is Atlas, failing to support the burden of 
civilization. As a consequence of such statements it is an easy thing 
to be exceedingly pessimistic about the apparent toy of the moving 
pictures: the finest things of our inheritance. 

If you wish to be depressed about the situation, reflect upon 
such comments as those quoted here: the first, by Rudolf Arnheim, 
a German; the second, by E. G. Biaggini, writing from Adelaide, 
Australia; the third, by I. A. Richards, of Cambridge University, in 
England; and the fourth, by William Orton, of Smith College, in 
the United States. 

1. The truth is that man really likes evil and is born stupid; any one 


who wishes to improve the world has to effect his purpose in spite not 
only of external opposition but especially of himself. The mass-produced 
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film titillates what is bad and stupid in man; it ensures that dissatisfac- 
tion shall not burst into revolutionary action but shall fade away in 
dreams of a better world. It serves up in a sugar coating what really needs 
combating. 

... The average film encourages the lazy creature of habit that lies in 
man. Its effect is anticultural and antiprogressive, because it nourishes the 
retrogressive tendencies that exist in every human being.’ 

2. The cinema, the radio programs, the novel, and the daily news- 
paper are concerned not so much with achieving excellence as with mak- 
ing as universal an appeal as possible to the greatest number of people; 
their object, that is, is to appeal to the greatest common measure of the 
public intelligence. . . . In science and practical affairs there has in the 
twentieth century been a leveling-up; in the arts of everyday life there 
has been a leveling-down. .. . Apart from the individual loss which 
follows from living in a society where cultural standards are low, there 
is the fundamental question of the health and safety of the social organism 
itself.* 

3. In the development of any attitude there are stages, points of rest, 
of relatively greater stability. These, as we dwell in them, become more 
and more difficult to pass, and it is not surprising that most people re- 
main all their lives in various halfway houses. 

These stages or levels of emotional adjustment seem, for the most part, 
to be fixed not by any special suitability to circumstances, certainly not to 
present circumstances, but much more by social suggestion and by acci- 
dents which withdraw us from actual experience, the one force which 
might push us further. At present bad literature, bad art, the cinema, etc., 
are an influence of the first importance in fixing immature and actually 
inapplicable attitudes to most things. Even the decision as to what con- 
stitutes a pretty girl or a handsome young man, an affair apparently 
natural and personal enough, is largely determined by magazine covers 
and moving-picture stars. The quite common opinion that the arts have 
after all very little effect upon the community shows only that too little 
attention is being paid to the effects of bad art. 

The losses incurred by these artificial fixations of attitudes are evident. 


*Rudolf Arnheim, Film, translated from the German by L. M. Sieveking and Ian F. D. 
Morrow with a preface by Paul Rotha (London: Faber and Faber, 24 Russell Square, first 
published May 1933), 300 pages, pp. 171-172. 

*E. G. Biaggini, The Reading and Writing of English, introduction by F. R. Leavis. Hutch- 
inson’s Scientific and Technical Publications, 1936, 240 pages, pp. 233-234. 
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Through them the average adult is worse, not better adjusted to the pos- 
_ sibilities of his existence than the child. He is even in the most important 
_ things fundamentally unable to face facts; do what he will he is only 
able to face fictions, fictions projected by his own stock responses.” 

4. The masses of America may not be very high in the scale of culture; 
they are not as low as the motion-picture people imagine them. A teacher 
who persists in the delusion that his pupil is a moron when in fact he is 
merely dull is not a safe person to employ; and it is an open question 
whether in cultural activities the state can afford—especially the demo- 
cratic state—to leave the molding of the mass mind to people who regard 
it merely as the raw material for a bank balance.’ 


The main criticism directed against motion pictures seems to be 
that they are a menace because the effect is stultifying or numbing. / 
By looking down rather than up in respect to the audience the pro- 
ducers blur distinctions. Motion pictures encourage stock responses 
to situations demanding reflection. The main criticism in short is 
that the motion picture dulls perceptions. 

There are moments when such a charge seems true enough. The 
fan mail reported in Scribner’s Magazine for April 1937 in its 
naiveté does not indicate deep thought or a critical attitude on the 
part of movie-goers. It does not defend such correspondence to say 
that many letters to matinee idols or to newspapers are equally lack- 
ing. If you wish to join with many critics, you will blame the mo- 
tion pictures for the shortcomings of the people that you see and 
hear and of whom you do not approve. You may superficially pass 
judgment upon their standard of beauty and decide that their con- 
ception of the finer things of life is crass, dull, or lacking. It is 
equally dull to blame the ubiquitous motion-picture theater. Our 
widely extended public-school system makes endeavors in many 
directions to change perceptions, endeavors too often thwarted by 
home influences, social and economic conditions, and you may add, 
if you will, motion pictures. 


*Ivor Armstrong Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism (New York: Harcourt, Brace 


and Company, 1925), pp. 202-203. 
* William Aylott Orton, America in Search of Culture (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 


pany, 1933), 310 pages, p. 222. 
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You may deplore the fact that Greta Garbo and other motion- 
picture stars are what Douglas Churchill, writing in The New York 
Times at the death of Jean Harlow, called an institution.” You may 
deplore the kind of publicity that accompanies productions. Too 
often you are told that you should see motion pictures because they 
are stupendous or costly. Shirley Temple’s coming appearance in 
Heidi was announced in one notice not in terms of cinema achieve- 
ment but in the effect that it will have on styles of dress for children 
in the fall. Read newspapers for a critical analysis of a film; most 
often your search is futile. A pupil attempting to edit a column on 
moving pictures in the school newspaper returned copies of a Sun- 
day Los Angeles newspaper with the true statement that the pile 
had yielded little for her purposes. She was not interested in gossip. 
And it is gossip—trivia—that a large motion-picture audience has 
clamored for and been rewarded with by an accommodating press. 

It is in some ways more depressing that thoughtful motion pic- 
tures do not have a chance for appreciation because attention is 
diverted from the picture in ways that seem unjustifiable. At a pro- 
duction of Quality Street in a neighborhood theater it was a ques- 
tion how much interest there was in the late Sir James Barrie or in 
the motion-picture version of his gentle drama of the Napoleonic 
times. For the major portion of the audience the high spot of the 
evening seemed to be the drama of a door award of several hundred 
dollars and the drawing for prizes of five-dollar bills. Captains 
Courageous, skillfully directed by Victor Fleming, was accom- 
panied by an excellent showing of the various prize-winning Walt 
Disney films from the first such prize in 1932 through the film of 
1936, a valuable way of revealing the scope of Walt Disney’s con- 
tributions to the cinema and of the development of his technique. 
Such a program was considered insufficient. The audience of men 
_ and women as well as boys and girls also witnessed a “short” con- 
cerned with a prize fighter and his use of a check, followed by the 


*Douglas Churchill, “Hollywood Magic Revealed Again,” The New York Times, Sunday, 
June 13, 1937. 
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Braddock-Louis fight, round by round, with “magical” slow mo- 
tion for the “knockdown” and the “knockout.” A member of the 
audience might well be envious of Lee Shippey, writing in the Los 
Angeles Times of June 3, 1937, of seeing Captains Courageous asa 
single feature without accompaniments. Instead of learning of com- 
ing events through the customary distracting trailers, he gained the 
information from a program. 

It is hopeful, however, that there are some excellent motion pic- 
tures and that in one place in the country it is possible to have atten- 
tion focused upon a picture produced with care. It is also promising 
to read of a probable diminution in the number of Class B films 
made to provide the second picture in a double-feature program. 

There are, to be sure, many causes of concern about motion pic- 
tures, and about other aspects of modern life. The solution for the 
motion picture in its relation to civilization does not seem to lie, as 
some believe, in the use of the motion picture solely as a means of 
information or indoctrination about the world in which we live. 
Advocates of informing films, of films that are coming to be known 
as “documentary,” see the salvation of the world in the artistic pres- 
entation of information. How such information may be kept free 
from prejudice or propaganda is another question. When the term 
belles-lettres shifts in meaning to the extent that it includes only the 
consciously and purposefully sociological, then and then only should 
film production be restricted to the documentary. 

Another phase of the didactic is the study of human problems. In 
what dilemma was a character placed? Why did he act as he did? 
What was the proper course of action? Such study, stimulated 
through The Secrets of Success, for example, is challenging to 
thought and therefore valuable. 

It is difficult to believe, however, that didactic films, even very 
artistic ones, should because of their informing nature be the means 
of saving civilization. The didactic has its place. It has not had the 
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first rank in the fine arts; and it is with the fine arts that the future 
of the motion picture would seem to be. Recognition of the motion 
picture as a fine art with a future would tend to end the underesti- 
mating of the general intelligence. It would seem to be a way of 
raising the populace a point or two higher on the stages of culture, 
beyond the halfway house that Mr. Richards refers to as a common 
stopping place. 

It should be legitimate to regard the motion picture primarily as 
entertainment, as a means of re-creation. As entertainment it need 
not always be restricted to historical fact as opposed to poetic truth. 
There is a place in this world for the imagination with all kinds of 
people of all ages, a place for an escape from the world of reality 
without criticism that the motion picture is a narcotic. Walt Dis- 
ney’s silly symphonies have appealed to the imagination. He tells 
again the old story of the tortoise and the hare and the story of the 
country cousin; and his cinematic version brings delight. From the 
earliest times people have enjoyed storytelling, and moving pictures 
tell stories. That is generally known. What is not generally known 
is how the motion picture best tells the story. When motion-picture 
audiences learn how the story should be told, there should be a dif- 
ferent level of response to pictures and a different kind of demand 
upon producers. 

The discovery of how the picture best tells the story will come 
through motion-picture appreciation resulting from analysis and 
reflection. Even at this early date the term motion-picture apprecia- 
tion is used rather thoughtlessly, without reference to the far-reach- 
ing implications of genuine appreciation in helping to bear the 
burden of rescuing civilization. 

Motion-picture appreciation will have increasing materials for 
study. The history of the motion picture and the development of its 
technique may be made clear through some such excellent method 
as that of the Film Library of the Museum of Modern Art, provid- 
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ing for a showing of early pictures in systematic form, accompanied 
by an annotated program. Such a study would make for a realiza- 
tion of the development from a straightforward narrative with 
emphasis on movement and action to the obliquity of modern films, 
an obliquity more to be attributed to montage, the cutting or edit- 
ing of the film, than to any other force. There will be more books, 
analytical ones by Americans. At the present time many of the 
thoughtful books are by English writers or continental ones.’ Many 
of the books are comparatively difficult to secure, as well as difficult 
to use when many excellent ones have not been translated. A num- 
ber of good American books are out of print. Outstanding recent 
American books are Film and Theatre (1936) by Professor Allar- 
dyce Nicoll, Chairman of the Department of Drama at Yale Uni- 
versity, and Art and Prudence (1937) by Mortimer J. Adler, 
Associate Professor of the Philosophy of Law at the University of 
Chicago. 

Box-office figures have emphasized the strong appeal of the mo- 
tion picture; very satisfactorily of late it has been shown that “the 


thirty-three ‘champions’ of the year [1936]—as listed by the Quigley 
publications—are practically all in the upper grade of production.” 
Many members of the audience would not be reluctant to try to see 
more in a film even in leisure moments, if the way to do so was 
made clear. And leisure moments are key moments in motion pic- 
tures just as in literature, of which T. S. Eliot wrote: 


But what people commonly assume, I suspect, is that we gain this ex- 
perience of other men’s views of life only by “improving reading.” This, 
it is supposed, is a reward we get by applying ourselves to Shakespeare, 
and Dante, and Goethe, and Emerson, and Carlyle, and dozens of other 
respectable writers. The rest of our reading for amusement is merely 
killing time. But I incline to come to the alarming conclusion that it is 
just the literature that we read for “amusement” or “purely for pleasure” 


* Consider: Paul Rotha, Documentary Film (London: Faber and Faber Limited, 1936). 
Raymond Spottiswoode, 4 Grammar of the Film, an Analysis of Film Technique (London: 
Faber and Faber Limited, first published in September 1935). 

™ Letter from Alice Ames Winter, May 1, 1937. 
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that may have the greatest and least suspected influence upon us. It is 
the literature that we read with the least effort that can have the easiest 
and most insidious influence upon us. Hence it is that the influence of 
popular novelists, and of popular plays of contemporary life, requires to 
be scrutinized most closely. And it is chiefly contemporary literature that 
the majority of people read in this attitude of “purely for pleasure,” of 
pure passivity.” 

If you were a motion-picture producer, in all probability you 
would endeavor to make pictures that would invite an audience. 
The level of the audience would determine the level of your efforts, 
unconsciously as well as consciously. It would be futile to aim too 
high or too low. Producers should not let technical developments 
remain at a standstill because the audience is not ready for them.’ 
Furthermore, it should not be disastrous to an art to have it appre- 
ciated by the masses. Some fear that mass approval makes inevitable 
low standards of culture and of taste. Great art such as Shakespeare’s 
has had vitality, with something to offer for those on each rung of 
the ladder of appreciation both in the theater and in the library. It 
is getting to be almost bromidic to say that the motion picture is to 
the present-day population what the theater was to the Elizabethans. 

Negatively castigating the motion picture as a means of reflecting 
taste at low levels and keeping it there or degrading it further, 
negatively castigating it as a means of dulling perception, will not 
sharpen the perceptions of those from all walks of life: the highest 
in political, professional, or business circles (if theirs need sharpen- 
ing), the men in the army and navy, the inmates of jails and prisons, 
the youth and the adults of our broad land. Bitter criticism, in some 
cases without a foundation in fact, may be a way of hindering the 
advance of the motion picture and thereby perhaps of actually dull- 
ing the perceptions of the audience of the one art form that is most 
popular currently. 


*T.S. Eliot, Essays Ancient and Modern (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1932), 
203 pages, pp. 105-106. 

*Marc Connelly as reported by Lucius Beebe in the New York Herald Tribune of May 16, 
1937, remarked on the need for technical progress. 
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The way to rescue civilization, by way of the motion picture, 
would be to sharpen in every possible way the perceptions of those 
who attend, so that they will be critical of what they see and cogni- 
zant of and responsive to the best when it is projected before them 
on the so-called “silver screen.” 


PROGRAM OF THE 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Atlantic City 


LUNCHEON MEETING, Tuesday, December 28, 1937 
Chairman, Lxstiz Day ZeELENy, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 


sota 
“Next Steps in Educational Sociology,” C. C. Peters, Pennsylvania State 


College 


PANEL, Wednesday, December 29, 1.30-3.30 
“Social Process in School and Community Relationships,” Lestre Day Zzt- 


ENY, chairman 
“Codperation in the Classroom,” Dorotuy R. CLEMENT, Atlantic City Public 


Schools 
“Motion-Picture Influence Modified by Community Backgrounds,” Pavt G. 


CressEy, New York University 
“The Teacher in the Community,” Ltoyp ALLEN Cook, Ohio State University 


PANEL, Thursday, December 30, 1.00-3.00 

“Nationalism’s Challenge to Education,” Francis J. Brown, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University—Program chairman 

“The Philosophies and Techniques of Propaganda,” MicHaEL Cuouxas, Dart- 


mouth College 

“Nonschool Agencies: Instruments of Nationalism and Internationalism,” 
O. W. Riscex, Washington and Lee University 

“The Public School: An Agency of Nationalism or Internationalism,” I. D. 
TausEneck, Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville, New York 
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MOTION-PICTURE APPRECIATION 
IN THE NEW HAVEN SCHOOLS 


DONALD A. ELDRIDGE 
New Haven High School 


Stimulated by the work of various groups and individuals, in- 
cluding the National Council of Teachers of English, the National 
Education Association, and an organization of local public-spirited 
citizens known as the New Haven Better Films Council, New 
Haven (Connecticut) became “movie conscious” about four years 
ago. This development has been briefly summarized in an article 
which appeared in the New Haven Teachers’ Journal: 


Not many years ago, educators were prone to regard the “movie pal- 
ace” as a sort of iniquitous den, and the screen as a siren which in- 
sidiously “vamped” students away from fine art and literature, and 
prostituted what taste they might have had. This attitude of aloofness 
persisted until the late ’20’s, with the result that public opinion, delegated 
toa board of censorship interested only in elimination of overt immoral- 
ity, lay dormant, and the cinema producers released films of ever in- 
creasing menace to the character of school pupils in their formative years. 
In 1933, almost simultaneously with the Legion of Decency Campaign, 
the National Council of Teachers of English appointed a committee to 
begin experimenting with the motion picture as a part of the English 
curriculum in high schools throughout the country. This was an effort 
to develop high standards of motion-picture appreciation, and conse- 
quently to help raise motion-picture standards in general. New Haven 
was one of the key cities, and here (under the guidance of Dr. Marion 
C. Sheridan) the acceptance of the photoplay study was so enthusiastic 
that it became a regular part of the English requirements. 

In order to expand the benefits derived through cinema study in the 
high-school English classes, Motion Picture Councils were established 
in every eighth-grade, junior high, and high school in the city. These 
Organized in 1933. Soon changed its name to New Haven Theatre Patrons, Incorporated. 
One of the valuable services performed by this group was the local exhibition of the Museum 


of Modern Art historical film series two years ago. All members of the school motion-picture 
councils were provided with free tickets for the series. 
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councils are well organized, with a student executive council and facul 
guiding council, under the general direction of Mr. T. E. Curran and 
Mr. A. F. Mayhew.” 


A regulation of the English department of the high school, 
adopted in the fall of 1935, requires at least ten lessons to be devoted 
to the study of photoplay appreciation each year. The nature and 
quality of these lessons depend upon the interest and point of view 
of the individual teacher. Most teachers use Edgar Dale’s How to 
Appreciate Motion Pictures’ as the basis for discussion, with supple. 
mentary analyses of worth-while current photoplays. Posters, such 
as those issued by the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Incorporated, are displayed in the school library and in 
certain key rooms throughout the building. Of considerable value 
to the New Haven teacher is the reduced rate admission which is 
available to any group accompanied by a teacher at any first-run 
theater.’ With this arrangement it is possible to have a large propor- 
tion of every class attend outstanding films, which obviously makes 
for more valuable discussions than would otherwise be possible. 

In organization and general set-up the New Haven Junior Mo 
tion Picture Council has advantages not enjoyed by similar groups 
in some other cities, whose activities are less closely interwoven. All 
twenty-three of the junior councils now existing—including public- 
and private-school clubs, Friends of Boys, and Campfire Girls—are 
members of a central council, with the same set aims and general 
objectives. Each council elects a junior executive board member 
who represents it at executive board meetings held during the year 
as occasion demands. This junior executive board works in collabo- 
ration with a group of adult advisers of the various clubs in plan- 
ning projects and activities. The adult advisers have a steering 
*John E. Braslin and Donald A. Eldridge, “Motion Pictures in the New Haven Schools,” 
New Haven Teachers’ Journal, February 1937, p. 17. 
® New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934, 243 pages. Sixty copies of this book are avail- 


able to teachers for class use. 
* Fifteen cents instead of twenty-five cents admission to five theaters. 
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committee, which actually forms the heart of the whole body. This 
steering committee meets early each year, with a chief adviser as 
chairman, makes recommendations, and outlines plans, which are 
presented at a subsequent meeting of all adult advisers and junior 
executive members. Here they are discussed and enlarged—fre- 
quently altered by students’ suggestions—the final result being the 
plan of attack for the ensuing year. Then adult advisers and execu- 
tive members report to their respective groups, and the machinery 
is put into operation. 

This unity has made possible the acquiring of valuable assistance 
from the local theaters—including the standard reduced rates, and 
organized previews of coming pictures—a series of radio programs, 
and a symposium on motion pictures, projects which are described 
later in this paper. The value of the exchange of ideas made possible 
by this organization is obvious. However, in actual operation of the 
individual clubs, individual methods and initiative are given free 
rein. The central organization is not intended to be a governing 
body; its chief function is to stimulate and to codrdinate wherever 
coordination will have mutually beneficial effects. 

The accomplishments of these motion-picture councils are varied. 
Underlying, of course, is the aim mentioned above—to raise motion- 
picture standards in general through education of young movie- 
goers. Translated, this may be said to mean “making the best 
movies the best-paying movies.” Study is made of the various phases 
of the photoplay: the preparation of the story, scenario and script, 
the photography and lighting, direction, settings, costumes and 
make-up, research problems and procedure, music and sound, dis- 
tribution, and related elements. Incidental problems such as that of 
block booking frequently are analyzed. Several councils have de- 
vised rating sheets which they use regularly in judging films. In 
some of the grade schools and junior high schools, council members 
teport to the homerooms on the decisions of their clubs. Several 
groups maintain bulletin boards displaying items and stills related 
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to rec>mmended films. Assembly programs are arranged in some 
schools. One of the grammar schools (eighth grade) conducted a 
film-judging contest during the past year, offering theater passes to 
the winners. Two of the high-school councils (New Haven and 
Hamden) have sponsored and directed the making of newsreels of 
school activities. At New Haven High a group of students produced 
a short comedy based upon high-school life. 

One of the most valuable accomplishments, the organized pre- 
views, has been made possible through the codperation of the local 
theater managers, their distributors, and the Board of Education, 
Once each week during 1935-1936, representatives from all of the 
councils in the New Haven area were privileged to preview a photo- 
play which was judged by Mr. A. F. Mayhew, assistant superinten- 
dent in charge of visual education, to be the most valuable first-run 
picture listed for the following week’s exhibition in the city. The 

Board of Education furnished the auditorium, lights, and power, 
while the operator was supplied by the exhibitor booking the pic- 
ture, and the film itself was loaned by the distributor. Occasionally, 
two films were shown. Two to five representatives were admitted, 
depending upon the size of the school from which they came. These 
representatives returned to their respective groups with reports, and 
where the reports were favorable council members boosted the film 
by praise on bulletin boards, posters, and word-of-mouth." 

This preview program, incidentally, is but one of many illustra- 
tions of the splendid codperation existing between New Haven dis 
tributors, exhibitors, and educators. Demonstrating appreciation of 
the value of the school photoplay work, the theater people have 
provided the schools with various films, free of charge, for educa- 
tional purposes, and they have arranged private previews for prin- 
cipals and teachers whenever requested. Beyond this, they have 


5 Unfortunately, this arrangement had to be discontinued during 1936-1937 for the school 
system’s only 35 millimeter sound projector—located at one of the junior high schools where 
the previews were held—proved to be inadequate to handle the new larger reels which 
were recently adopted by the producers. During the fall of 1937, however, it is expect 

that new equipment will be installed, and this valuable preview plan again put into practice. 
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furnished study guides for school use, together with many stills—. 
both the regular display variety and miniature and research photo- 
graphs—press books, and free tickets for underprivileged children. 
Also, recognizing the influential force and ideals of the school 
groups, local theater managers have conscientiously tried to arrange 
well-balanced double-feature programs in order to secure school 
backing, and they actually have refused to exhibit several pictures 
on the “condemned” list. 

That this confidence was not misplaced was proved by an investi- 
gation conducted by the distributors in connection with the “road 
showing” of Romeo and Juliet, in which New Haven was one of 
two “key” cities checked. Here, all performances were practically 
sold out, and nearly ninety per cent of all tickets were sold through 
the schools. Meanwhile, in the other “key” city of comparable size 
where school codperation did not exist, Romeo and Juliet failed at 
the box office. 

Any new educational activity such as motion-picture apprecia- 
tion study must have some support from the general public of the 
community in which it is practised if it is to advance and grow. In 
order to prepare for further development of the motion-picture 
projects in New Haven, public interest has been appealed to chiefly 
through the medium of the radio and an annual public demonstra- 
tion in the form of a symposium. 

Early in 1937, the executive council appointed a committee to 
arrange a series of broadcasts to be undertaken by the various junior 
councils of the city. These were presented on what is known as the 
“Theatre News Hour,” a fifteen-minute program sponsored by the 
New Haven Theatre Patrons—an adult group devoted to the en- 
couragement of better films and theatrical entertainment.’ Each 
council was allowed to choose its own subject, under the guidance 
of the committee, whose function was to avoid duplications by 


*A weekly magazine, Theatre News, published by this group, contains impartial reviews of 
photoplays appearing currently in New Haven and vicinity. At regular intervals, Theatre 
News features a Junior Council page, with articles contributed by members of the school 
councils, 
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checking scripts, and to notify councils and the radio station as to 
dates, arrange publicity, and file scripts after the programs were 
completed. Beginning on January 16, 1937, the junior councils took 
over the program on alternate Saturday mornings through May 22, 
when their final presentation occurred. Some of the topics presented 
were: “The Origin and Purpose of the New Haven Junior Motion 
Picture Councils,” “Selecting the Twelve Best Movies of 1936,” 
“How to Judge a Motion Picture,” “The Secrets of Success Films,” 
“Recent Trends in Movies,” “The Truman School Movie Contest,” 
“Visual Education in Boardman Trade School,” and discussions of 
current pictures endorsed by the various councils. 

These radio programs, obviously, provided an opportunity not 
only for awakening public interest, but also for training the stu- 
dents participating, including codrdination with courses in public 
speaking and dramatics, to whose care the rehearsal of the programs 
were referred in some schools. | 

Early in May 1937, the following invitation was prepared by a 
committee which had been appointed for the purpose by the adult 
guiding board of the motion-picture council: 


You are cordially invited to attend the Second Annual Symposium of 
the Junior Motion Picture Councils of the New Haven and Hamden 
schools at the Paramount Theater, Wednesday, May 19, 9.45 a.m. 
(D.S.T.). The purpose of the symposium is to provide the school chil- 
dren who have participated in the motion-picture appreciation project 
with an opportunity to demonstrate the degree of success achieved in the 
activity. It is also hoped that this demonstration will stimulate interest 
in the project on the part of the general public and educators throughout 
the State. 

A film, Alibi Racket, one of the Crime Does Not Pay Series, will serve 
as the central core of this year’s symposium. Following the showing of 
the film, student representatives of each council will lead forum discus- 
sions on various important phases of motion-picture study and apprecia- 
tion such as acting, direction, photography, and the like. In addition to 
the forum discussions, a representative of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors Association will speak on “Motion Pictures from the 
Producers’ Viewpoint.” 
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The symposium is open to the public without charge, and we would 
be extremely grateful if you would act as our representative in inviting 
any of your friends who might be interested to attend. 


Over two hundred of these invitations, together with copies of 
the program which had been prepared by the symposium and dis- 
cussion committee, were sent to school principals, administrators, 
and other individuals who were expected to be interested, and to 
public-service clubs, such as the Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions, to 
Parent-Teacher Associations throughout the locality, to church 
groups, and various other organizations. 

As is indicated in the invitation quoted above, this program was 
composed around a short film produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
locally exhibited a year or so ago, which was loaned to the council 
free of charge for the month of May, by the producers. A brief 
introduction given by representatives of two junior councils at- 
tempted to summarize the various types of motion pictures and 
their purposes. Then the film, Alibi Racket, was shown. All of the 
discussions that followed, given by members of twelve additional 
junior councils, were based upon this film. These informal group 
analyses covered the story, preparation of the script and scenario, 
casting, acting, settings, costumes and make-up, photography and 
lighting, with a “mock shooting” of two scenes from the picture, in 
which floodlights and “baby spots” were set up, and camera posi- 
tions shown—music and sound, both artistic and technical prob- 
lems—and direction. By way of summary, the entertainment and 
social values of the film were estimated. At intervals, a student 
rated the picture on a chart prepared by her club. To climax the 
demonstration, the film was shown a second time, “to show the 
audience what they didn’t see,” in the words of the student chair- 
man who took charge of the program.’ 

Hal Hode, executive assistant to the vice-president of Columbia 
Pictures, Incorporated, presented “The Producers’ View of the 


"The general plan and continuity for the program was arranged by faculty committees. 
Actual preparation of the discussions, however, was done by the students under faculty 


guidance. 
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Movies” in an interesting manner, supplementing his talk by an- 
swering questions from the audience relative to production. The 
two-hour program was concluded with comments by the Mayor 
and the Superintendent of Schools, both of whom mentioned the 
value of motion-picture appreciation programs in the schools on 
the basis of preparation of students to enjoy their leisure time more 
profitably and more wholesomely. 

This symposium, as has been said, was the second attempted in 
New Haven. In 1936, the program was similar in its objectives, but 
naturally, being the first of a series, was more general in presenta- 
tion, not being built around any central theme. Films were used 
last year, however: Broken Lullaby, Part II, of the Secrets of Success 
Series, and Hillhouse High-lites, a film produced during 1936 by 
the New Haven High School council. The 1937 program was much 
smoother mechanically than that of the preceding year, due largely 
to the codperation of the stage manager of the Paramount Theater, 
who arranged a series of drops which enabled successive groups to 
follow one another with a minimum of delay. Throughout, the 
management of the theater was very kind, donating the use of the 
building free of charge, except where union regulations prevented. 

Expenditures for stagehands, operators, and speaker totaled 
around forty dollars. Of this, twenty dollars was appropriated by 
the Board of Education (convinced by last year’s program of its 
worth, incidentally), and an equal amount was contributed by the 
New Haven Theatre Patrons, whose codperation helped to make 
the program possible. According to the latest report, a “profit” of 
forty-five cents was netted. Of vastly more importance is the realiza- 
tion that the symposium itself, plus the attendant publicity received 
in the press and via radio “plugs,” created valuable interest which 
is expected to encourage worth-while advances in the motion-pic 
ture work in New Haven. 

_ An important part of any educational program is the evaluation 
of its results. In New Haven, no objective tests have been attempted 
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to determine the accomplishments of the motion-picture apprecia- 
tion work which has been done. Nevertheless, it is possible to draw 
some general conclusions from evidence which is obvious. Students 
have gained increased appreciation of the films and greater dis- 
crimination as movie-goers. A survey conducted in the high school 
in the spring of 1936 has indicated this. The classroom is a con- 
stant mirror of a new attitude on the part of students generally. 
And the producers realize the importance of this new attitude, if 
one may believe Hal Hode, who said in his remarks at the recent 
symposium that the producers realize that the children of today are 
the picture public of tomorrow—that they must be catered to, and, 
as their tastes improve and their demands become more discrimi- 
nating, the producers will give increasing attention to making their 
product better and better to satisfy the new demand. 

Here, it seems, is the crux of the entire motion-picture apprecia- 
tion problem, not only in regard to theatrical films, but to educa- 
tional films as well. If students, teachers, and the public in general 
can be made to realize the important potentialities of the motion 
picture, and taught how to use and appreciate it, there will come, 
perforce, a new program of films designed to satisfy a new demand. 
Then both teachers, seeking to give new potency to their teaching 
concepts, and the public, seeking new, fuller satisfaction of their 
entertainment desires, will be served, and all will profit thereby. 
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AN UNUSUAL BOOK ON VISUAL AIDS 


GRACE FISHER RAMSEY 
American Museum of Natural History 


Instructors who are interested in removing some of the verbal- 
ism from their teaching should welcome an up-to-date textbook 
on the subject of visual aids. This they have in Visualizing the Cur- 
riculum by Hoban, Hoban, and Zisman.’ In an attractive and un- 
usual format this text presents the best methods of using visual 
materials as an integral part of the regular curriculum and making 
them functional in the learning process. It is fitting that the most 
concrete of all visual aids, the school journey, should be given first 
place in the listing; also that it should be followed by other con- 
crete materials in the form of museum objects or realia. 

In the same section we read that “the motion picture is particu- 
larly adapted to those subjects in the curriculum in which sound 
is an essential element, and in which dramatic continuity, motion, 
slow motion, animation, and microphotography are essential to 
the development of meaning.” This should show instructors that 
films having part of their footage devoted to still models have little 
or no excuse for being in a school library. 

The discussion of visual aids and the principles of learning in- 
clude four general principles for the use of visual aids: (1) visual 
material should have an air of reality for the pupils; (2) the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the various visual aids is in direct ratio to the 
pupils’ stage of learning and development; (3) the value of a cer- 
tain type of visual aid is determined in part by the objectives of 
instruction in the particular classroom situation, but mere concrete 
experience is no guarantee of a meaningful generalization; (4) the 
advance from the concrete to the abstract varies in rate and quality 
with intellectual maturity, so “materials and methods of instruc- 


* New York: Cordon Company, 1937, 300 pages. 
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tion must be provided in accordance with the psychological differ- 
ences of the children.” 

The school journey is thoroughly discussed in the second chapter 
as a method of visual instruction with emphasis upon its use in- 
stead of expending energy in creating an artificial situation in the 
classroom. Descriptions of school journeys, their values, types, pro- 
cedures, and techniques are given, also some suggestive trips for city 
and rural schools. When such journeys are impossible, museum ma- 
terials arranged in a functional way are an important part of in- 
structional equipment, so much so that every school should have a 
small museum. The authors give excellent suggestions for sources 
of materials, their organization, and methods for their use. 

Since the world is too large for every child to secure all his educa- 
tion through experiential learning, many situations can be brought 
into the classroom vicariously by means of the motion picture, “the 
most powerful of the pictorial tools of education that have been 
devised by man,” and the one in which readers of this issue of THE 
Journa are probably the most interested. Mention is made of the 
dangers in the selectivity of the motion picture, whether in a photo- 
play or instructional film. The peculiar functions of films in in- 
struction are defined as the depiction (1) of continuity of processes 
and events, (2) of observable action, (3) of unobservable action, 
and (4) the development of attitudes. The special techniques by 
which the motion picture overcomes limitations of time, space, and 
human vision are outlined under the authors’ discussion of anima- 
tion, slow motion, time-lapse, micro- and miniature photography. 
In the discussion of types of films available for instructional use 
from the point of view of size, there is no mention made of the 
8 mm. width which possibly should have been included because 
of its increasing use in classrooms in some sections. The relative 
values of both silent and sound films are discussed with the authors’ 
conclusion that “the sound and the silent motion pictures have dis- 
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tinct places in the instructional procedure, and inherent in each 
are certain advantages lacking in the other.” 

The values of motion pictures in instruction are well stated. The 
authors have tried to bring logical order into the assortment of 
films available to schools by assigning them to seven overlapping 
classifications: process films, skill films, dramatic films, industrial 
films, emotional films, documentary films, and background films, 
It might be of some interest for instructors using films to classify 
those planned for the present semester according to this order. 

But however excellent a film may be, there may be such a lack of 
good methodology in presenting it that practically no learning will 
result. For one who has given little or no thought to this, the dis. 
cussion under the analysis of the film, evaluation, pupil preparation 
and motivation, methods of projection, etc., should help to prevent 
misuse of films which is common in many schools. 

An important development in the motion picture in education 
is the growing interest of teachers in producing films concerning 
school activities and social conditions of their own communities. 
Many of these films fill the need of the schools for developing a 
keener civic consciousness. Other good suggestions for teacher- 
made films are given in this chapter which is closed with mention 
of another important movement—that of teaching appreciation in 
secondary schools. 

The still picture as a means of portraying arrested motion, two 
or three spatial dimensions, line and color, and revealing rela- 
tionships not variable with motion, occupies the subject matter of 
the next chapter. Stereographs so valuable for individual study, are 
given first place, followed by the values of the glass slide, film 
strips, and other forms of still projections. Excellent illustrations 
add much to the enjoyment of the section. It is a real pleasure also 
to note that mention is made of the proper use of illustrations in 
school textbooks. 

Other media for aiding concreteness, in themselves more or less 
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abstract, are discussed under the head of graphic materials and in- 
clude charts, pictorial graphs, maps, diagrams, etc. The cartoon 
and poster receive their share of attention, also the blackboard, a 
common medium for activities involving both teacher and pupil. 
Emphasis is given to the fact that the many visual aids should be 
considered in relation to other teaching materials and how they 
may best be used to attain the objectives of instruction, not omitting 
the importance of their correlation with other materials and with 
the curriculum. 

Final chapters in the book consider the administration of a visual- 
aids program including the important items of equipment and of 
teacher training, also architectural provisions to be made for visual 
devices when planning a new building. As the final page is reached, 
the reader feels like enthusiastically exclaiming, “A splendid addi- 
tion to the field of visual instruction!” 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of Tue Journat may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart. 
ment titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in Rin- 
dred fields of interest to educational sociology. 


RESEARCH ON TEACHING FILMS IN NEW YORK CITY 


An evaluation of sound motion pictures in the teaching of geography 
in the 6B grade is being undertaken during the current term in three 
elementary schools in New York City. A carefully devised experiment 
will be carried on under the general auspices of an associate superintend- 
ent of the New York public-school system. 

The schools selected are Public School 150, Queens, Public School 16s, 
Manhattan, and Public School 170, Brooklyn. The research will com- 
pare the results of sound films in 6B geography with the more traditional 
methods of instruction. Further researches into the value of sound films 
— in science in the junior high schools and in biology classes are in prospect. 

Another study to be undertaken under the direction of Charles D, 
Eichel, principal of Public School 202, Brooklyn, New York, will in- 
vestigate the use of organized sound current history, 16 mm. film in the 
teaching of current history to seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in the 
elementary schools. The objectives of this study are to determine if there 
is any increased efficiency in the teaching of current events through the 
medium of 16 mm. sound films over traditional methods, and to deter- 
mine the increase of knowledge gained through this medium over the 
knowledge gained through the usual method of reading current-events 
periodicals. 

Three schools will take part in the experiment. Control and experi- 
mental groups will be studied, the experimental group to use the March 
of Time episodes while the control group will study current-events sheets 
based upon topics covered by the film. The same teacher will be in con- 
trol of the experimental groups and the matched control groups. The 
groups will be controlled for differences in intelligence quotients. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH RESEARCHES 


The Committee on Standards for Motion Pictures and Newspapers of 
the National Council of Teachers of English’ is engaged in three studies 
of interest in the field of motion pictures: an investigation of pupil use 
of moving-picture fan magazines, a research into the activities of motion- 
picture classes and clubs throughout the country, and a study of the 
relation between moving pictures and books.” 

The study of pupil use of fan magazines was carried out by means of 
a questionnaire filled out by school pupils. This form, providing infor- 
mation as to the city and school of its origin as well as the age, sex, and 
grade of the child, did not require the children to sign their names. It 
covered such matters as the frequency of reading fan magazines, the 
magazines read, types of articles liked, and various reactions to what was 
read. 

The study of the activities of motion-picture classes and clubs has been 
undertaken primarily to get new material for persons conducting such 
clubs or to make available to classes and clubs in general the most success- 
ful experiences of such groups. Through the codperation of authorities 
in the field of visual instruction a select list of persons known to be en- 
gaged in the sponsorship of a motion-picture club or the teaching of 
a motion-picture study unit or class has been developed. To each name 
on this list two questionnaires with a covering letter were sent. The re- 
sults of the study will be presented during the Thanksgiving holidays 
at the annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers in English 
in Buffalo. 


*The general chairman of the Committee is Helen Rand Miller of the English department 
of Evanston Township High School and Northwestera University. 

*This statement has been furnished through the courtesy of Connie McCullough of the 
English department of Edison High School, Minneapolis. Miss McCullough is conducting 
the survey of the activities of classes and clubs under the supervision of Mrs. Miller. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Art and Prudence, by Mortmer J. Apter. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1937, 686 pages. 


This book purporting to be a study in practical philosophy is devoted 
chiefly to the motion picture. The author is Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy of Law at the University of Chicago. The book has been received 
with widely different reactions by various types of reviewers. 

The book is an outgrowth of a report upon “recent empirical investi- 
gations” (the Payne Fund Studies) concerning the influence of motion 
pictures upon human behavior which, as the author says in his preface, 
he was asked to make by “representatives of the motion-picture pro- 
ducers.” The original report is presented in this book in “a somewhat 
extended form,” as the substance of Chapters 10 and 11; and, along with 
a preceding and succeeding chapter of epistemological comment and of 
critical summarization, it constitutes the second of the three sections into 
which the book is in reality divided. The first section includes a long 
survey of philosophic thought regarding the arts—especially the drama, 
a briefer social history of the drama, and a critical philosophical analysis 
of “The Contemporary Issue” and “The Need for Knowledge.” The 
third section deals with the aesthetics and the techniques of the cinema. 
To the extent that these three disparate sections have actually a unifying 
theme throughout the volume’s 686 pages, it is found in the author's 
enthusiasm for Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas and his attempt to 
apply their philosophy to motion-picture problems. 

This book makes a contribution in that it formulates practical sug- 
gestions by which one may think out a solution to the issues which often 
arise in the conflict between autonomous art and the necessities of social 
control. But throughout the book, unfortunately, the reader’s acceptance 
or rejection of what Dr. Adler has to say will be predicated largely upon 
his willingness to accept the particular absolutistic system of philosophy 
which the author imposes upon his treatment of each problem. Dr. 
Adler’s contribution is further weakened by his lengthy and pompous 
exposé of philosophic doctrines, his obvious and frequent contradictions, 
and, mostly, by his unmistakable and vocal prejudice against social sci 
ence which cannot but make him an unfair critic of the work accom- 
plished by social scientists and psychologists. This undoubtedly must 
be the explanation for the caustic and unphilosophical comments Pro 
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fessor Adler has permitted himself to make concerning some of the 
personalities connected with the Payne Fund Studies. 


The Motion Picture in Education, by the Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education. Washington: American Council on Educa- 


tion, 1937, 24 pages. 

This brochure is a concise review of five major problems which must 
be considered by any one interested in the development of visual instruc- 
tion. These problems are analyzed and suggestions are made for their 
solution which may be followed by the school administrator in his own 
system, in State and county units, and in colleges and universities. The 
work of the Educational Motion Picture Project of the American Coun- 
cil on Education is presented and the various materials prepared by the 
Project discussed. 

The five problems presented in the pamphlet are as follows: (1) value 
of extant film materials; (2) methods of producing better educational 
films in areas where needed; (3) more effective distribution of film ma- 
terials to schools; (4) training of teachers to make better use of film 
materials; and (5) methods of developing new uses of films in education. 


Teaching with Motion Pictures, by Epcar Dae AND Lioyp L. Ram- 
seyER. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1937, 


59 pages. 

This handbook of administrative practice deals specifically with the 
major problems of the use of motion pictures in the classroom. It is in- 
tended for the teacher and administrator and it provides concrete an- 
swers to the most frequently asked questions relating to motion pictures 
and other visual teaching materials. A source list of films, bibliography, 
and glossary of technical terms add to the value of the brochure. 


Hollywood’s Movie Commandments, by Oxca J. Martin. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1937, 301 pages. 


This book, announced as a handbook for motion-picture writers and 
feviewers, is written by the former secretary to Joseph I. Breen, Director 
of the Production Code Administration of the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, Inc. In her first three chapters the author sketches 
the history of the demand for films conforming to certain moral stand- 
ards and culminating in the Legion of Decency and the present Pro- 
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duction Code. She castigates the antidecency campaign purported to 
have been waged by critics of the industry’s attempts at self-regulation. 
After explaining the operation and philosophy of the Production Code 
which keeps all but “decent” pictures from the screen, the author pro- 
ceeds with a detailed consideration of the various code regulations and 
an explanation of how each of them is applied in determining the con- 
tent and treatment of motion-picture themes. Certain themes dealing 
with crime, sex, nudism, and racial or religious prejudice are forbidden 
by the code. If a problem theme is considered allowable, it must have 
certain “compensatory moral values” in order to pass the precensorship 
of Mr. Breen’s office. Major portions of the book which follow deal with 
what is allowable and what is not with regard to crime and sex as well 
as a variety of other subjects including animals in films; army, navy, and 
marines; drinking and drunkenness; geographical and historical subjects; 
profanity; religion; suicide; vulgarity; and foreign nations in pictures. 
A final section of the book is devoted to screenwriting with practical 
hints to the would-be scenarist. 

While the book is naive in spots and written from a common-sense 
and sometimes biased point of view, it is interesting and presents an 
important slant on Hollywood’s approach to its own problems of regu- 
lation. 
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